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Every @ikes Sunday. 


GRANNIE HOPELY’S PRAYER. 
BY MRS. JULIA H. MOSHER. 


ZARANNIE HOPELY’S 
“ apartments,” as the old 
black woman styled her 
home, were in reality but 
one room, divided up 
Chinaman fashion with 
calico screens and porti- 
= No one of these 
divisions, parlor, kitchen, or corner bed-room, was 
much larger than the cubby houses old-fashioned 
little girls used to part off for their big dollies in 
the attics and lumber-rooms of our country houses. 
Tt was in a wretched alley where but few sun- 
beams could manage to get in,—a dismal, disa- 
ereeable place. 

Since the winter, these apartments had had 
another inmate besides Grannie Hopely and her 
little grand-daughter Bunsie. 

Grannie’s heart had a big door always open, 
and a little waif from the street had crept into 
its warmth, as a baby creeps into the sunshine. 
This was Lena, — alittle Italian girl six years old, 
sick, without father or mother, and no one to 
look out for her except an old man who had 
taken pity on her, and given her a home with 
him. He was drunk most of the time, and it was 
no fit place for the child. The alley people said 
something ought to be done. But, as usual in 
such cases, what was everybody’s business in gen- 
eral belonged to no one in particular, and the 
desolate child roamed the streets, a hungry and 
forlorn little castaway. It was in this way Gran- 
nie Hopely had found her. Or rather the way in 
which she had found Grannie. For Grannie was 
lame, and seldom went down her four flights to 
the street. 

One terribly cold day when Lena was wander- 
ing about, nearly starved and frozen, she made 
bold to go straight to the old black woman, and 
ask to sit by her fire. 

Now Grannie’s house was not so big as her 
heart, but she made room and took Lena into 
both. 

The alley people said it was taking food out of 
Bunsie’s mouth, to feed the Italian girl. But 
Grannie replied warmly, ‘‘ Look a here now. 
De Lord sent dat poor leetle yong one to me, or 
she wouldn’t ha’ come. And what He sends 
He’ll pervide for. He allus did, an’ He allus 
will. An’ blessed be His holy name.’’ 

It was very late one stifling hot summer night, 
when Grannie Hopely’s ironing was finished, and 
she took down her Bible from its shelf, and sat 
down to rest and read her chapter before going 
to bed. 

Now this Bible was a well-read and a well- 
worn one. It came into every-day practical use. 
It was one of those Bibles that are so in the habit 
of administering its warnings and comforts at 
stated and regular times, that it had fallen into 
a habit of opening itself at a good many choice 
and well worn passages. It was so this night. 
It had no sooner been laid in the old black 
woman’s lap, than it was all ready with a sweet 
message of comfort for her. Its leaves fell apart 
without her touching them. They opened at the 
twenty-third Psalm. 

“« The Lord is my shepherd ; I shall not want.’ 
Yes, dat’s so. Yer jes knows where to open 
for de blessings and de comforts after a long hard 
day. Don’t yer now?” said Grannie, smiling and 
giving the Bible a loving pat as she recognized 
the words. 


— Ss f eres. 


She found herself too tired to read her chapter 
in course, as she had set ‘out to do: so she leaned 
back in her old rocker and folded her hands ca- 
ressingly over the beautiful words, and let the 
comfort of them flow into her soul. She repeated 
them over and over. 

‘« He is my shepherd, an’ I do not want.” 

Now almost any one looking in upon Grannie 
Hopely and her poor surroundings at this moment 
would have said she did want for many a comfort. 
But she meant what she said. She spoke from 
the natural cheeriness of her heart. 

‘‘Tink of yer marcies, chilluns; tink of yer 
marcies,’? was a watchword of hers. 

Grannie went on with her lesson. 

‘“« Now dese green pastures and cooling streams 
don’ mean eszacly de real Bible words. We has 
tern 
“ Why bless my soul,” she exclaimed, half rising 
from her chair. ‘‘ What keeps Bunsie and Lena 
awake so late dis night? ”’ 

Grannie’s earnest thinking was disturbed by 
the voices of her children coming from a little 
bed in one corner of the room. 

‘¢ Poor chilluns,” she said, “ ’t’s de heat, an’ 
dey oughter have been asleep hours ago. If it’s 
hot like dis to-morrer, dey ‘ll have a-time of it, 
fetchin’ an’ a-carryin’ de bundles an’ baskets, Jes 
hear ’em now.”’ 

And Grannie listened to Lena and Bunsie, as 
they tossed with the heat and the close, stifling 
air of the room. 

.‘* Hear dat now, will yer?’’ Grannie went on, 
as if she were really speaking to some one beside 
her. “ Lena’s telling Bunsie ’bout her own home 
in de far country across de sea. How she climbed 
de hills wid de sheep an’ de goats, an’ hunted fer 
de wild flowers half way up de mountain side. 
Jes hear de poor leetle honny in her pretty 
broken talk a-telling Bunsie of her leetle home 
among de hills, where dere was never de street 
noises we has to hear here all de time. An’ all 
was so quiet and still yer could ony hear de con- 
vent bells an’ de tinkle of de sheep and goat 
bells, an’ de song of de shepherd, as dey all came 
down de mountain in de twilight.” 

Grannie listened to the children until her eyes 
filled with tears, and she could bear it no longer. 

‘« Dere, dere now, chilluns,” she said, as she 
went to them. ‘‘ Yer must stop jes where yer is. 
Dis country talk don’t do yer any good, yer goes 
inter it too deep and strong. It’ll make yer 
dream yer is a truly seeing dese places, den when 
yer wakes in de morning and finds yer aint, an’ 
its ony de bundles and baskets to lug all day jes 
de same, it ll make yer fret, and yer Grannie’s nice 
apartments will seem dull and lonesome to yer. So 
now, honnies, jump up an’ let ’s straighten yer out, 
an’ see if we can’t cool yer off some. Dere’s lots 
of poor chilluns as have n’t a clean place to sleep 
in dis hot night, as yerhave. Tink of dis, honnies. 
We can be clean, if we is poor.” 

“*Dere now,’’ she said, as she smoothed and 
caressed them, ‘‘ now jes come to me and say yer 
prayers over again, and de ‘ Lord is my shepherd ;’ 
den yer’ll feel so much better in yer minds, meb- 
be yer can go to sleep all nice.” 

The little girls jumped from their corner bed, 
which was a very rude and simple one, improvised 
from some extra table leaves, covered with.a few 
thicknesses of old blankets, and went to Grannie 
as she again seated herself in her old chair. The 
little foreigner kneeled down obediently by her 
side. But Bunsie would not. She stood upright, 
stiff and independent, with her hands behind her 
back. : 

‘+ Bunsie!’’ said her grandmother in astonish- 


ment, when she found she did not mean to kneel. 
‘¢ Bunsie!”’ she said again. 

Bunsie did not speak at once. There was quite 
a pause, in which she stood her ground defiantly. 
Then she snapped out sharply, — 

“*T don’t want to say my prayers over again. 
I don’t want to say ‘The Lord is my shepherd.’ ” 

She was evidently not in a prayerful mood. 

‘“Why not, Bunsie?”’ asked Grannie in a 
troubled voice. 

‘¢ Because ’t aint true,’’ answered Bunsie with 
a jerk. 

Bunsie said this with so much decision that 
Grannie was thoroughly alarmed. For a moment 
she could not collect herself for a fitting reply 
to such a heresy. 

‘¢Bunsie,’’ she said presently, ‘‘ what will be- 
come of yer, if yer keeps such a drefful thing as 
dis in yer heart?” 

‘*T don’t know,” answered Bunsie with another 
jerk, “but ’¢aint, all the same.” 

‘« My leetle gal,’”’ said Grannie, after thinking 
a moment longer, then putting her hand on Bun- 
sie’s shoulder in a very quiet and impressive way. — 
‘““We must see ’bout dis. Where has yer been 
to hear such a drefful thing. I thought yer old 
Grannie had brung yer up better’n all dis.” 

There was a tremble in Grannie’s voice which 
Bunsie could not bear. It made her throw off 
her independent air, and she leaned against her 
grandmother and put her arms around her neck. 

“Oh, no, no, no, Grannie dear,”’ she said affec- 
tionately, ‘‘ it was never your fault, — no indeed. 
But Grannie, just see here. Really and truly, I 
don’t believe one word of ‘The Lord is my shep- 
herd,’ because I know he aint; and I don’t be- 
lieve that either,’’ she added, pointing to an 
embroidered cardboard, — ‘‘ Ask, and ye shall re- 
ceive,” hanging on the wall. ‘‘ For I have asked 
God lots and lots of times to let us go out in the 
country and see these beautiful things Lena tells 
about, and He never never does. And then you 
know, Grannie,’? she went on. “‘The Lord is 
my shepherd’ is full of country things, and if I 
can’t see ’em what’s the use to keep talking 
about ’em? Other girls go, Grannie. ‘The Mis- 
sionary sends them, and the Sabbath-schools — 
send them, and lots of girls have the chances; 
but I don’t, God don’t hear me,’’ she ended sadly. 
‘¢ Why is it, Grannie, that we have to be always 
shut up in this dreadful hot place?” 

Grannie sighed, and looked troubled. How 
could she explain away these hardships, and give 
her little girl the comfort she had in her own 
heart, —the comfort of the spiritual, and not 
the literal meaning of “ green pastures ” and “ cool- 
ing streams.” 

She was silent for a moment, while a prayer 
went up from her heart. She asked God to show 
her the right way to talk to Bunsie. 

It seemed as if her answer came at the moment. 
For she had no sooner finished her petition and 
said ‘‘ Bunsie,” very gently again, than the little 
girl dropped on her knees beside her, and buried 
her face in her lap. 

“Don’t, Grannie, don’t feel so badly. I did n’t 
mean to hurt youso. I will say my prayers and 
‘The Lord is my shepherd,’ because you want 
me to, but how can I believe them, Grannie dear, 
when I don’t?” 

“ My leetle gal,” said Grannie, with very tender 
and solemn earnestness. ‘* We has to have dese 
things in our hearts, dese green pastures and de 
still waters. Perhaps it aint for us to see de 
fresh fields and de meadows and de running 
brooks, just like dey really is, outside dis city. 
Praps dat aint what: de good Lord means for 
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all folks. He means if we love Him, an’ obey 
Him, an’ trust ourselves to His care, no matter 
where we is, or what we has to suffer, we can 
be as peaceful an’ as rested as if we was truly 
a-roaming about in de cool shades of de real 
pastures.” 

There, amid the solemn stillness and attention 
of the two little girls clinging about her, Grannie 
repeated the entire Psalm, and the old hymn, — 


“The Lord my shepherd is, 
I shall be well supplied.” 


It seemed almost like a message direct from 
Heaven. 

‘* Will yer say yer prayers, now Bunsie ?” 

“Yes, Grannie,’’? answered Bunsie, perfectly 
subdued. She repeated ‘‘ Our Father who art 
in heaven ” and ‘“‘ Now I lay me down to sleep,” 
and Grannie wisely refrained from asking more. 

During all this time the little foreigner had 
been staring at Bunsie in amazement. She did 
not know enough English to fully comprehend 
what was going on, but she knew Bunsie had 
been naughty, and Grannie was grieved. ‘This 
was enough to make her cling very closely to 
her as if to assure her of her own little protection. 

When Bunsie began to pray, she did the same. 
But it was in quite a different way. She took 
from her neck a little rude crucifix, and setting it 
upon Grannie’s knee began saying her. prayers 
to that. This procedure always shocked Grannie 
somewhat; the more so, since she had learned 
from one of her outlandish neighbors, that some 
of her foreign expressions meant ‘‘ Sweet Lady,” 
and dear ‘‘ Mother of God.’? She had taught 
her ‘¢ Our Father,” which Lena could repeat in 
her pretty broken English, but she always ended 
with her own prayer in her native tongue. But 
Grannie, good soul, always said to herself, — 
“ Now she’s a-praying, just as much as Bunsie 
or me, ’cause she does the best she knows how. 
Her mother has taught her, an’ de dear leetle 
creetur means it as much as anybody. An’ 
never let us mind de image, dear Lord,” she 
would pray. 

The prayers were finished, and the little girls 
went quietly back to bed again. But it was long 
before they could sleep. It was now near mid- 
night, and the heat was getting harder and harder 
to bear. It was time Grannie went to bed and 
had her own rest. But her heart was too full to 
plan for her own needs just then. Her heart 
ached for these little ones so pent up and shut 
out from childhood’s most natural and needful 
pleasures. 

It was too true. Bunsie had never seen the 
country. Every day of her ten years had been 


lived in the great city. She had never seen a 


green meadow or arunning brook. Fresh fields of 
long waving grass, with buttercups and daisies, and 
the fragrance of strawberries hidden among them, 


‘were joys all unknown to Bunsie’s experiences. 


For herself, Grannie believed she had in her 
own heart all the rest and recreation of “green 
pastures ’’ and “cooling streams ” in their reality. 
She was content to walk by faith, and taste these 
joys unseen. But for her little girl, and the poor 
sick child she feared was dying on her hands, — 
oh, for a breath of fresh air, and a run in the 
country for them! ‘ 

She seldom asked God for “temporal goods,’”? — 
for more than “ Thy will be done.” But to-night 
she was troubled. She found herself almost ques- 
tioning, as Bunsie had done, why should such 
things be. And it made her soar above her usual 
calm endurance of her hard lot, and she went to 
the Throne with a larger petition than usual. 


oo 


She asked for a visible, earthly gift. She boldly 
asked God to show her some way to give her 
little girls a holiday. She poured out her soul in 
strong supplication and trust. Then she went to 
bed, and trusted. 


Again it was a hot morning, and the “ apart- 
ments ’’ were at an almost stifling heat, from the 
intense rays of the sun outside and the hot fire 
for ironing within. 

Grannie was busy at her ironing-table, while 
Bunsie was out carrying home the great blue 
and white checkered bundles of clean clothes. 
Lena was asleep on the corner bed. She usually 
went with Bunsie to help with the bundles; but 
this morning she seemed so feeble, Grannie had 
coaxed her to lie down as soon as they finished 
their breakfast. And a very frugal breakfast it 
was too,—only three crackers and one orange 
for three people. 

Presently there was a knock at Grannie’s door. 

In answer to her “ Come in,” a brisk, cheery- 
looking lady entered the room. Grannie’s heart 
gave a great bound, and she almost shouted a 
Hallelujah. Her visitor was the “ Lady Mission- 
ary,” as the street children called her. 

‘© Ugh!” exclaimed the lady with a shrug of 
disgust, as she carefully closed the door behind 
her, “ how differently you live from your neigh- 
bors, Mrs. Hopely. I came up your four flights 
with a great-rush to escape what I could of the 
foul, sickening air every family in this house 
seems to breathe, except yours. But once here, 
how nice it is!” 

The sweet-faced Missionary took a long and 
delighted look at the old woman’s ironing-table, 
with its snowy piles of linens and muslins. 

“Ts Bunsie sick ?”’ she esked tenderly, seeing 
the child in the corner. ‘‘ Why no,” she said 
coming nearer, ‘this isn’t Bunsie. Who have 
we here, Mrs. Hopely ?”’ 

“Take a cheer, my dear leddy, an’ I’lI tell 
yer.”’ 

Now in Grannie’s inmost heart, she felt this 
was to be her opportunity, and she improved it. 

When she finished her story of the sick child 
the Missionary’s face was wet with tears. Her 
voice trembled, as she said on her way to go out, 
“ Well good-by, my good woman. We must see 
about this.’’ 

“Now just what shall be done for this new 
case?’’ the Missionary pondered, on her way 
down the four rickety flights. ‘Here it is, the 
summer almost gone and no more money than 
ought to be used in our own district ; but some- 
thing must be done for that sick child and that 
dear old lady! She ought to breathe more sweet 
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History and Biography. 


GALILEO GALILEI. 


BY MARY MAYHEW. 


GALILEO GALILEI, the illustrious astronomer, 
mathematician, and philosopher, was born at Pisa 
in 1564, 

In his boyhood he made himself a great favor- 
ite with his playmates, by being always ready to 
mend their toys when they broke them by care- 
lessness or rough usage. Even then he was differ- 
ent from his mates, for it was said of him, ‘“‘ While 
other boys were whipping their tops, he was scien- 
tifically considering the cause of their motion.” 


When still very young he was sent to an acad- 
emy at Florence, but only for a short time. This 
was because of the poverty of his father, whose 
family was more ancient than rich, and, who, being 
ill able to afford any unnecessary expense for the 
education of his son, took him from the school for 
the purpose of instructing him at home. 

His father and mother now became his tutors, 
and that they were good and careful ones was 
soon proved by Galileo’s proficiency in music, 
painting, and poetry. During this time of his 
boyhood, as well as in later life, he was amiable 
and generous; and so it came about that while his 
talents were highly spoken of in his native city, 
he was praised nearly as much for his social 
qualities. He used to say that his father had 
educated his head, and his mother had taught 
his heart. By means of a considerable struggle 
his parents managed, when he reached the age 
of seventeen, to send him to the University of 
Pisa. 

Although it had been the desire and intention 
of his father, that in going there he should pursue 
the study of medicine, Galileo showed so remark- 
able a predilection for every thing relating to 
mathemetics, mechanical construction, and exper- 
imental science, that he was, instead, permitted to 
follow the bent of his inclination; and four years 
later he was appointed mathematical professor of 
the University. 

In this position he attacked with such vigor the 
mistaken ideas which then prevailed regarding 
physical science, that he aroused the suspicion and 
wrath of a party so strong in the University that 
he felt it prudent to resign his professorship. He 
then went to Padua, where he accepted the offer 
of the Venetian senate to lecture for six years on 
mathematics in the University. Here his success 
was most brilliant, and students flocked from all 
parts of Europe to listen to him. After remain- 
ing at Padua for eighteen years he returned to 
Pisa, the city he had always loved best, in response 
to the invitation of Cosmo De Medici, Duke of 
Florence. He was, however, fated to remain 
there but a short time, for the Duke soon called 
him to Florence, giving him the position of prin- 
cipal mathematician and philosopher to the court. 

As a result of his studies he enriched science by 
inventing a sort of thermometer, a proportional 
compass, the microscope and refracting telescope. 
His astronomical researches led him to become a 
convert to the Copernican System, his belief in 
which was the cause of his being twice persecuted 
by the Inquisition. On both occasions he was 
forced to say that the earth was the centre of the 
solar system, and that the sun and planets re- 
volved around it. 

While he knew that this was untrue, he feared 
the torture and the death by fire which threatened 
him in case of his refusal to subscribe to the pop- 
ular belief. He was not quite of that stuff of 
which martyrs are made. Life was dear to him 
for the sake of science, and he was weak enough 
to speak against his own convictions. However, 
it is told that when for the second time he had 
been forced to deny the truth, he stamped his 
foot upon the stone floor of the torture chamber, 
muttering, ‘‘ But the earth moves for all that.” 

He was so unfortunate as to become totally 
blind, as well as considerably deaf, several years 
before his death, — afflictions, which were to him 
of the greatest possible severity, but which he 
bore with an almost incredible patience and 
sweetness. 

His death occurred in the year 1642, when he 
was seventy-eicht years of age, and the same year 
that Isaac Newton was born, 
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Every Other Sunday. 


Our Letter-Bor, 


Dear Reapers, — Let us hear from you all. 
We want some account of your summer outings. 
We hope you have not forgotten in these two 
months the Every OrHer SUNDAY or its 
Editor. 


ENIGMA XI. 


IT am composed of 24 letters. 

My 17, 4, 1, 24, 10, 21, 12, is to be ungenerous. 

My 6, 2, 15, 21, 9, is a domestic animal. 

My 3, 16, 10, 8, is to be proud. 

My 138, 2, 15, 22, is to pierce. 

My 5, 10, 11, 22, 15, is an exceedingly fierce and 
cruel animal. 

My 18, 14, 20, is a plaything. 

My 19, 4, 16, 23, 18, 12, is something everyone 
enjoys who is fortunate enough to possess it. 

My 7, 9, 1, 23, is to scream. 

My whole is what you may call the eleventh 
commandment. M. R, M. 

MALDEN, MASs. 


ENIGMA XII. 


Iam composed of 24 letters. 

My 1, 4, is a preposition. 

My 22, 23, 24, means not young. 

My 7, 6, 8, is a game played out of doors. 

My 18, 19, is a negative. 

My 8, 10, 9, 24, 16, 18, 21, is what makes picture- 
frames look like gold. 

My 8, 16, 14, 2, is a female child. 

My 3, 6, 18, 24, is what is sometimes marked for 
sale in big letters. 

My 5, 6, 7, is something to wear on the head. 

My 8, 18, 19, 14, 21, 15, is a boy’s name. 

My 11, 6, 9, 18, is a story. 

My 12, 16, 18, is a shiny substance used to make 
cans. 

My 11, 19, is an adverb. 

My 20, 19, is a preposition. 

My 14, 1, 10, 23, is part of the rigging of a ship. 

My whole is a proverb. 

Auick W. Laks, twelve and a half years old. 


ENIGMA XIII. 


I am composed of 16 letters. 

My 6, 15, 8, 13, is a small animal troublesome to 
farmers. 

My 4, 2, 12, 12, 7, 2, is a girl’s name. 

My 1, 2, 5, 6, is a large piece of timber used in the 
foundation of a house. 

My 14, 15, 8, 2, is that which has length without 
breadth or thickness. 

My 10, 5, 6, is a horned animal. 

My 9, 10, 5, 12, 13, is a boy’s name. 

My 16, 11, 15, 14, is something used by carpenters 
and blacksmiths. : 

My whole was a noted American in the early 
days of our history. A. M. C. 


ENIGMA XIV. 


I am composed of 19 letters. 

My 2, 4, 5, is a personal pronoun. 

My 6, 7, 8, is a boy’s out-of-doors toy. 

My 5, 6, 7, 11, 10, is a place for trade. 

My 14, 18, 15, 4, 19, 10, is one of the names of 
the Austrian princess who married Napoleon I. 

My 1, 15, 12, 15, 16, 17, 10, 3, is a vegetable eaten 
in this country without cooking. 

My 9, 7, 18, 5, 10, is a dwelling-place. 

My whole is the name of a discoverer. 

B. A. W. 


BIBLE QUESTIONS. 


8. Wuar tribes occupied the land of Canaan at 
the time the Israelites entered it ? 
9. What parts of the land did each tribe occupy? 
10. Moses fled to the “land of Midian” (Exod, 
ii. 15) after having killed the Egyptian. Where was 
that country 4 
11. What sort of people were the Midianites ? 
12. What other people occupied that part of the 
world, of whom we read in the Old Testament ? 
18. What is known of them ? 
14. Did not the Israelites go through these coun- 
tries on their way to Canaan? 


ANSWERS TO ENIGMAS IN No. 1. 


I. Do unto others as ye would that they should 
do to you. 
104 ‘CT is not the whole of life to live, 
Nor all of death to die.’ 
III. Children should be seen and not heard. 
IV. Henry Longfellow. 
V. Louisa May Alcott. 


For Woungest Weaders. 


THE STORY OF LITTLE JOHNNIE 
TWOBOYS. 


Z2HEN Johnnie’s mother 
dressed him in the 
morning, she always 
buttoned up two boys 
inside of his jacket. 
One was named Good ; 
the other Bad. These 
boys talked to him all 
day long, and told him what to do. Some- 
times he minded one and sometimes the 
other. 

When his’ face was being washed, Bad 
would call out, ‘‘ You don’t want it washed ; 
it’s clean enough.” And then Johnnie 
would turn his little nose around under the 
wash-rag and try to speak, and make his 
mother a great deal of trouble. 

Sometimes Bad would talk to Johnnie all 
day long; but at night, when he was going 
to bed, Good would say, ‘‘ Don’t you feel 
sorry that you have been so naughty?” 
And Johnnie, just before he said his prayer, 
would promise to try and do better. 

One day Johnnie had a new ball. It was 
white and clean, and bounced as high as the 
door. 

‘¢Me wants it too,” said Johnnie’s baby 
sister. 

‘* She can’t have it,” said Bad. 

‘¢ Me wants it too,” cried Baby again. 

‘¢ Well, I won’t give it to you; it’s mine,” 
answered Johnnie, giving it a toss. Baby 
cried. ‘It’s mine, I tell you!” shouted 
Johnnie, stamping his foot. 

‘“¢ That’s right!” said Bad. 

Baby cried so hard that mamma came, 
and Johnnie was sent out of the room. 

‘<It’s your little baby sister,” said Good. 

*¢ I don’t care,” said Johnnie. 

‘¢ She put her two little arms around your 
neck and hugged you just now,” said Good. 


Johnnie felt rather ashamed, so he did n’t 
say anything more. 

Pretty soon Johnnie’s round face peeped 
into the nursery, and two little rows of 
teeth showed themselves while the ball 
rolled over to Baby. 

Good had his way that time. — The 
Mayflower. 


GOLDEN KEYS. 


A Buncu of Golden Keys is mine, 

To make each day with gladness shine. 
“* Good-morning,” that’s the golden key 
That unlocks every door for me. 

When evening comes, “ Good-night,”’ I say, 
And close the door of each glad day. 
When at the table, “If you please” 

I take from off my bunch of keys. 
When friends give anything to me, 

I'll use the little “ Thank you” key. 

“ Excuse me,” “ Beg your pardon,” too, 
When by mistake some harm I do. 

Or if unkindly harm I’ve given, 

With “ Forgive me,” I shall be forgiven. 
On a golden ring these keys Ill bind ; 
This is its motto, ‘ Be ye kind.” 

I’ll often use each golden key, 

And then a child polite I'll be. 


— Selected. 


THE BEST ‘ BLESSED.” 

A LITTLE girl once read the ‘ Beati- 
tudes,” or the eight ‘* blesseds,” in the fifth 
chapter of Matthew. Her mother asked her 
which of the persons described in them she 
would rather be. 

‘‘T would rather be pure in heart; for 
then I would have all the other good things 
spoken of in those verses.” — Selected. 


THE LOST DOLL. 


My doll baby ’s missing 
Since earliest morn; 

Sometimes I’m sorry 
She ever was born. 


I’ve hunted and hunted 
All over the house, 

In crannies and nooks 
Too small for a mouse ; 


Down in the meadow, 
And under the trees, — 

Ask’d all the butterflies, 
Ask’d all the bees. 


Where is the bell-man ? 
Oh, what shall I do ? 

Get out a hand-bill ? 
Pray, sir, would you ? 


Mamma,’s not worried ; 
For as I went past, 

All that she said was: 
“Where had you her last ? ”” 


Does n’t she suppose 
That, if I knew, 
I’d go and get her 
Without this ado ? 
— Good Housekeeping. 
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Open Leaves from Nature’s Book. 


COFFEE. 


BY s. L. CLAYES. 


I pare say that many of the boys and girls 
who read Every OrHer SunpAy occasionally 
drink a cup of coffee. Perhaps, too, they would 
like to know more about it than that it tastes very 
nice sipped out of its pretty china cup and well- 
seasoned with sugar and cream, so I will try to 
tell them what I can. 

In the first place, the coffee that we buy is 
sometimes called a berry, and sometimes a bean. 
It grows upon a tree, which in its wild state has 
but few branches and grows very tall and slender, 
often attaining the height of thirty feet. When 
it is cultivated in plantations the top is kept cut 
off, so that it never gets to be more than twelve or 
fifteen feet high. This causes it to branch a great 
deal, quite down to the ground, in fact, making a 
little tree, or bush, shaped like a pyramid. 

The leaves are green all the year, and are pol- 
ished and long, looking like those of an orange 
tree. In Sumatra they use the leaves instead of 
the seeds to make coffee. There they are cured 
like the leaves of tea, and are said to contain the 
same properties as the berries. 

In almost all seasons blossoms, and green and 
ripe fruit may be seen at the same time on the 
same tree. The flowers grow in bunches just 
where the leaves join the stalk. They are white, 
and though rather small, are so sweet-smelling 
that the plant would be a nice one to cultivate in 
a garden or greenhouse, even if the seeds were 
of no value. 

After the blossom falls a small green fruit ap- 
pears, which, when it ripens, becomes scarlet. 
The seeds that lie inside this fruit are very hard, 
and are the beans or berries which we call coffee. 
The name ‘‘ bean” was not given, as you might 
suppose, because they look like beans, but was 
taken from an Arabic word. 

The tree, which is a native of Arabia, will not 
endure the frost at all, so it can only grow in 
hot climates. Sometimes it is cultivated here in 
greenhouses, when its blossoms, which continue 
through two-thirds of the year, fill the air with 
their sweet scent. ry 

Coffee was first used in Europe in the sixteenth 
century, when it was brought from Arabia to 
Constantinople; and the first coftee-house was 
established there in 1551. Marseilles was the first 
town in western Europe to adopt the new beverage; 
and it was not until 1644 that it found its way 
so far. 

It does not appear to have reached London 
until eight years later, when a wealthy merchant 
named Edwards, who had been trading in the 
East, brought some coffee home with him from 
Smyrna. He invited a few of his friends to taste 
it, and its fame spread fast. Before lone so many 
people, both acquaintances and strangers, came to 
his house begging for a taste that Mr. Edwards 
could not endure the trouble of the crowd, and 
to escape it, concluded that he would set up a 
Greek servant whom he had, in a coffee-house. 
This, which was the first thing of the kind in 
London, was established in 1652. The man’s 
name was Pasquet, and his house was in Newman’s 
Court, Cornhill. 

Great things grew from this small beginning. 
Coffee soon got to be an extremely popular and 
fashionable beverage, and the coffee-houses multi- 
plied very fast. Two hundred years later, in 
1852, Great Britain was drinking coffee, according 


to her official reports, at the rate of thirty-five 
million of pounds in a year; while the same year 
the United States consumed one hundred and 
seventy-five million pounds of the little berries. 
It is claimed that its use has gone on increasing 
all over the world at the rate of four per cent per 
annum for the last twenty-five years. 

In Arabia and other Eastern countries coffee is 
made thick and turbid, and is like a sort of thinnish, 
black, sweetened gruel. This Oriental coffee is 


not usually much relished by those who drink it . 


for the first time; but in Turkey it is regarded as 
the essence of hospitality and the balm of life. 
With us the clearer the cup the more delicious we 
consider the coffee,.although we generally add 
sugar and cream to it before drinking. The 
French also “soften” it in a similar way at break- 
fast, but at dinner it is with them invariably café 
now, or coffee without milk, 


GRANNIE HOPELY’S PRAYER. 
(Continued from page 19.) 


summer airs than she can possibly coop up in 
those ‘apartments’ of hers.’ The Missionary 
smiled as she recalled the dignity with which 
Grannie had spoken of them. 

Late in the afternoon Grannie was still at her 
ironing and Lena awake and sitting on the other 
side of the table ‘‘ helping.’’ She was busy with 
little piles of handkerchiefs and napkins. They 
were working away quietly when some one sud- 
denly bounced against the door with such force 
that it flew open without the knob being touched. 

“ Why, — why?” exclaimed Grannie, “ Lor-a- 
massy me, —so it you, chile.” 

Bunsie flew into the room like a sunflower in a 
whirlwind. She always looked like a full-blown 


radiant sunflower when she wore her orange waist 


with her brown skirt and had her woolly braids 
tied up in bright yellow ribbons. 

“T’ve got it! I’ve got it! My invitation ’s 
come! and you too, Grannie and Lena. We are 
all goin’ into the country together. Oh! oh! oh!” 
And in her joy she jumped up and down, filling 
her hands from the great pile in Lena’s lap, and 
tossing them on the ironing table. 

‘‘ Lena,” she shouted, ‘‘ why don’t you say 
something? Put up your old ironing, Grannie, 
and be getting ready, — quick, quick.” 

Here Bunsie came to a sudden stop, and her 
face grew grave in an instant. She saw big tears 
welling up in Lena’s eyes, just ready to roll down 
her cheeks. ‘ 

‘““Oh, dear!” she said, ‘‘ there goes Lena 
again; she has to cry at everything; I should n’t 
think she would though, at anything so splendid. 
What makes her so queer, Grannie?”’ she asked 
softly, standing close to her grandmother, and 
half hiding behind her big apron. 

Grannie smiled. She knew well enough what 
made the little one’s tears come so quickly. 
‘* Lena’s jes’ so happy she can’t help a-crying,’’ 
she said. ‘‘ Some chillens shows their feelings 
diffrunt. Lena don’t cut capers when she’s 
happy, ’t aint her way, yer know, Bunsie.” 

“ Well, if she’s happy I can’t see why she don’t 
say so, and not go acting as if she was going to a 


funeral. There’s no sense in it, and I don’t 
believe she wants to go,” said matter-of-fact 
Bunsie. 


“ Oh, no, no, Bunzee! No! Ket vas not so!” 
cried Lena, sliding from her chair and putting her 
little thin arms around her friend. ‘‘ Me wants to 
go, Bunzee, but eet coom so queek, so zudden, 
me weeps for de pleazure.”’ 


Bunsie accepted the explanation. 
well, — but please say so next time.” 

Then her joy rushed over her again, she caught 
Lena by the shoulders and whirled round with 
her, while she fairly shouted — 

“ Oh, Lena, jast think! we’ll swim in the 
brooks, we’ll climb the trees after berries, well 
spread our table with milk and honey, and all the 
sheeps and the goats shall come; we’ll go up 
mountain, and —’”’ : 

Bunsie went on in this wild way, mixing up 
what little country knowledge she had learned 
from Grannie’s Bible lessons and Lena’s stories, 
until she was quite out of breath. 

“Oh, Grannie!”’ She subsided at last, ‘* J’d 
rather go to the country than go to heaven.” 

“It’s a leetle too much for both of yer, I guess,” 
said Grannie. ‘+ But bless de Lord,” and she 
turned her face away, and clasped her hands for 
amoment. Her heart was as full as the children’s. 
God had answered her prayer and she thanked 
Him. ; 

‘« Now Bunsie, be calm and tell me how this 
happened.” 

“T’ll tell you about it, Mrs. Hopely,”? said a 
voice at the door. Again the sweet-faced Mission- 
ary, and her pleasant ways. ‘I overtook Bunsie 
on my way here, and told her the good news, so 
she ran ahead of me in her joy.” 

“ This has been a lucky day for you, Mrs. 
Hopely,” she said, sinking quite out of breath 
into the old chair. ‘“ When I left you this morn- 
ing, I had made up my mind to do what I could 
for you; but it is so late in the season. I was 
afraid it might not be this year; you are new 
people on my list, and so many waiting their turn 
before you, but it has come, my good woman. It 
was put into my hands not an hour since, — means 
enough for you all to have a vacation in the coun- 
try. See, children,” she said, holding up a little 
package tied with a blue ribbon; “some little 
girls no older than you have earned this money to 
give some children a ‘ Fresh Air’ vacation, and 
you are to have the chance. Now don’t you think 
you ought to be very thankful that God put it 
into their hearts to do so? Take the ribbon, Mrs. 
Hopely, it will be a pretty token for you to keep. 
Now I must go. Be ready to-morrow morning to 
start from the chapel promptly at ten o’clock. 
Good-bye.” 

‘ Bunsie,” said Grannie, as soon as the door 
closed, ‘‘do you s’pose yer will be willing to say 
yer prayers dis night?” 

“Ob, Grannie!” answered Bunsie, rushing at 
her and giving her a great hug, “I shall never be 
naughty again as long as I live! never; I’ll 
promise so — ” 

‘No, dearie,” Grannie interrupted, ‘‘ we won’t 
have no promises on dat jes’ yet. But off with 
yer now, and get into yer nightgowns quick, for 
I must have all de clothes from off yer backs, 
so’s to have yer spandy clean for de morning. 
Spry now.” 

Grannie sat up later than ever that night ; but 
when the morning came she was ready. 


“ Well, 


THE GREEK MAIDEN. 


BY MRS. S. A. DAVENPORT. 


Kine AGAMEMNON was away with the ships, 
going to make war upon Troy, for this was in the 
old time when warfare was the business of men. 
Then there was always some monster to be slain, 
some wrong to be righted. Now that the world 
has grown older and better even the men sit 
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peacefully at home and spin, as they do in the 
great manufactories. Then only the women spun. 

So Queen Klytemnestra staid at home with her 
children, in the palace, spinning among her 
women. 

Sometimes she sat at her embroidery frame, 
telling the stories of the earlier heroes with her 
needle. Of the giant Herakles, who had killed 
many a monster, and who was so strong that it 
was said he had, at one time, borne the heavens 
upon his mighty shoulders for the wearied Atlas; 
and at another had wrestled with Death and over- 
come him, to give back Alkestis to her husband 
Admetos, for whom she had died, that he might 
live. Of Theseus, who had slain the Cretan mon- 


ster, half animal, half human, who every year. 


made a horrible meal of some of the best and love- 
liest young people of the city of Athens, — of 
Peleus and of others. 

Still Queen Klytemnestra was lonely while the 
king was away, and nothing comforted her so 
much as her daughter Iphigenia. Iphigenia, a 
gentle girl in her teens, was the light of the 
palace. Wherever she came the sunshine en- 
tered. Her hair was bright like threads of gold, 
her face fair and rosy with health, and bright 
and sweet’ with love and happiness. Her songs 
‘and laughter were music in the queen’s ears, 
When the queen feared the dangers of war the 
girl said wise and hopeful words, and when the 
queen was saddest healed her sore heart with lov- 
ing caresses. 

Sometimes Iphigenia spun with her mother, and 
sometimes tried to copy the queen’s storied tapes- 
try. As she sat at her frame and thought of the 
heroes, and saw how their great deeds were never 
done for themselves, but always for others, her 
heart was stirred within her. Even her father 
was gone to fight, not for himself, but to right 
the wrong done to King Menelaus. If she, too, 
could do something for the Greeks, —if, at least, 
she could help her father! The queen often 
wondered to see upon her young daughter’s face a 
tender and thoughtful look like that of the sculp- 
tured Psyche. 

At length there came a messenger from King 
Agamemnon, sent to bring Iphigenia and her 
mother to him at Aulis. Iphigenia was overjoyed 
to go. Her father was so good and noble, she 
revered him as a king almost as much as she 
loved him as a father. 

The rowers were swift, but it took them a long 
time, it seemed to her, to send the ship over the 
calm waters. Then she must wait until the at- 
tendants took her into the presence of the king. 

‘My father, you have sent for me,’’ she said 
eagerly, going up to him. 

But his face was turned away, his kingly head 
bowed down, and he put his hands before his eyes. 

** Are you not glad to see me?’’ she cried, 
and with a daughter’s privilege she sat on his 

knee, put her arm around his neck, and tried to 
‘take down his hands with her own soft girlish one. 

She saw the tears trickling between his fingers, 
but he had no words for her. 

“ Dear father,’’ she said, “will you not speak 
to me?” 

He was still silent, and the attendants took her 
away troubled and grieved at heart. 

Then she learned that it was the will of the 
gods that she should give her life, that the ships 
becalmed might sail away to ‘Troy. At so dear a 
price must the favoring gales be bought! Only 
by the sacrifice of her young life could the wrong 
done to King Menelaus be avenged, and the 
honor of the Greeks upheld. 

King Agamemnon, loyal to the gods, as his 
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people were loyal to him, did not think of dis- 
obeying the decree, but the father’s heart was 
torn with grief. 

At first the thought struck Iphigenia’s heart 
with terror. ‘To die, —to leave the green fields 
and blue waters, her father and mother and the 
sweet light of day, for the dim twilight of the 
under-world! 

Then the most divine impulse of which human- 
ity is capable moved her soul. <A girl’s life is a 
little thing, that it should stand in the way of so 
great an enterprise, she thought. “I can die for 
my father, my king, and my people.”’ 

She went back to the king. She stood beside 
him, her young face lighted by her great resolve. 
She kissed his face. : 

“ Dear father,’’ she said, ‘‘ do not grieve; it is 
not hard; I can die for you, for I love you, and I 
can die for the Greeks, since it must be so.” 

‘Tt is indeed the will of the gods,” said the 
father sadly. 

And did she die? No, the goddess who had 
the especial care of innocence and maidenhood 
took Iphigenia under her protection and made 
her-a priestess. She who was ready to give her 
life for others was fit to be the companion and in- 
terpreter of the immortal gods. 

The story of this divine impulse of self-sacrifice 
is told over and over again in legend and poetry, 
in myth and history. Greek and Hebrew maiden 
alike obeyed it. As we yield to it, day by day, 
we make our own lives lovely and noble. 


contact with it. Indifference begets indifference. 
‘¢ Who shuts love out, in turn shall be shut out 
from love.” 

If I were a boy again I would school myself to 
say ‘‘ No” oftener. J might write pages on the 
importance of learning very early in life to gain 
that point where a young man can stand erect and 
decline doing an unworthy thing because it is un- 
worthy ; but the whole subject is so admirably 
treated by dear old President James Walker, who 
was once at the head of Harvard College, that I 
beg you to get his volume of discourses and read 
what he has to tell you about saying No on every 
proper occasion. Dr. Walker has that supreme 
art of ‘‘ putting things” which is now so rare 
among instructors of youth or age, and what he 
has left for mankind to read is written in perma- 
nent ink. 

If I were a boy again I would demand of my- 
self more courtesy toward my companions and 
friends. Indeed, I would rigorously exact it of 
myself toward strangers as well. The smallest 
courtesies, interspersed along the rough roads of 
life, are like the little English sparrows now sing- 
ing to us all winter long, and making that season 
of ice and snow more endnrable to everybody. 

But I have talked lone enough, and this shall 
be my parting paragraph. Instead of trying so 
hard as some of us do to be happy, as if that 
were the sole purpose of life, I would, if I were a 
boy again, try still harder to deserve happiness. 
— Journal of Education. 


A SONNET BY JOHN MILTON. 
(See the picture on page 21.) 


To tHe Lorp GENERAL CROMWELL. 


CROMWELL, our chief of men, who through a 
cloud 
Not of war only, but detractions rude, 
Guided by faith and matchless fortitude, 
To peace and truth thy glorious way hast 
ploughed ; 


-And on the neck of crowned fortune proud 


Hast reared God’s trophies, and his work 
pursued, 
While Darwen stream, with blood of Scots 
imbrued, 
And Dunbar field resounds thy praises loud, 
And Worcester’s laureat wreath. Yet much 
remains 
To conquer still; peace hath her victories 
No less renowned than war: new foes arise, 
Threatening to bind our souls with secular chains: 
Help us to save free conscience from the paw 
Of hireling wolves, whose gospel is their maw. 


[We wish some of our readers would write us the 
meaning of the references made in this poem to 
certain places, e. g., “Darwen stream.” Can any 
one point out a sentence in the sonnet that is 
grammatically inaccurate? — Eprror.] 


“IF I WERE A BOY.” 


Tv I Were a boy again I would look on the 
cheerful side of everything, for almost everything 
has a cheerful side. Life is very much like a 
mirror: if you smile upon it, it smiles back again 
on you; but if you frown and look doubtful upon 
it, you will be sure to get a similar look in return. 
I once heard it said of a grumbling, unthankful 
person, ‘‘ He would have made an uncommonly 
fine sour apple, if he had happened to be born in 
that station of life!” Inner sunshine warms not 
only the heart of the owner, but all who come in 


Ceachers’ Department. 


REORGANIZING THE SCHOOL. 


WueEN this number of our paper reaches our 
teachers, their schools will have been reorganized 
for a new working year. Even the city Sunday- 
schools are at last emerging from the quiescence 
of the long vacation and rallying for a fresh ad- 
vance. Such counsels as we may offer touching 
reorganization will came too late to be heeded 
this year; but it will be well to take note of them 
now, and so far as they may be useful and prac- 
ticable resolve to follow them next time. 


The common experience of opening the Sun- 
day-school after the summer vacation is that of 
valuable time wasted in mustering forces and 
getting into “ working trim.” Much time would 
be saved and a better start be made, if the 
school were not called together until the teach- 
ing force should have been organized, the course 
of studies decided upon, and the lesson-books 
selected. In many schools the prevailing custom 
is to hold two or three sessions of the school at 
which no lessons are recited, and the school be- 
comes a sort of ‘* Committee of the Whole” for 
arranging the year’s programme. ‘Teachers meet 
their classes, not to take up a definite line of 
study, but to “ talk over”’ the matter with their 
pupils. Theinclinations of the scholars, often their 
whims and caprices, are followed. Then lesson- 
books are obtained for the class to examine; and 
at last, after two or three Sundays spent in this 
kind of preparation, a Manual is selected and 
study begins. 


To say nothing of the unfitness of most pupils 
to choose their lesson-subjects and their Manuals, 
the impression which a school that organizes it- 
self in this go-as-you-please fashion makes upon 
its pupils is that Sunday-school studies are of 
but little consequence. Our public and private 
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schools have each its established curriculum. 
Changes in this established order are made only 
by teachers and school-superintendents, aided 
sometimes by the Committee, and are the result 
of wise and thoughtful deliberation. Our friends 
of the Evangelical churches have also a fixed 
curriculum for their Sunday-schools, namely, the 
International System of Bible Lessons. But in 
how many of our Unitarian Sunday-schools is 
any effort made toward establishing a general 
system of progressive studies? How many of 
our schools attempt to ‘‘ grade” their classes, so 
that the work of one year shall be a preparation 
and stepping-stone to the next year’s work? 


Our word of advice is this: Do not open the 
school until the ‘‘ plan of campaign’’ for the 
year’s advance has been fully decided upon. Let 
the Pastor and Superintendent meet the teachers 
for consultation at a meeting, which shall be ad- 
journed from time to time until this preparatory 
work is concluded, At this meeting let all the 
wants of the school be canvassed, all re-arrange- 
ments of classes and re-assisnments of teachers 
be made. When, as is usually the case, new 
teachers are wanted, let the whole body of teach- 
ers work together in co-operation with Pastor and 
Superintendent to secure the best who are attain- 
able. And having thus re-organized as a working 
corps of teachers, Jet there be an esprit du corps 
that shall keep all the workers together as a unit 
in the single aim to make the school-year fruitful 
of the best results. 


THE REVISED VERSION. 


We still hear, from time to time, objections to 
the use of the Revised Version, and the answer has 
still to be repeated. We use it because it more ex- 
actly reproduces the word of God, in the nearest 
form to that in which it was originally spoken, than 
any other. No doubt to those advanced in years, 
the form of sacred words to which they have been 
accustomed all their lives is very precious, and they 
cannot substitute others for them. No doubt the 
existence and use of the two versions make it less 
likely that the very words of Scripture will be com- 
mitted to memory, though this need not be. -A new 
period of revision has begun; a more perfect ver- 
sion will be very likely in time to follow. Mean- 
while this state of things has this advantage, that it 
turns us from the letter to the spirit, from the exact 
form to the truth it contains. It helps us to remem- 
ber that “the meaning of Scripture is the Scrip- 
ture.” — Pilgrim Teacher. 


ON QUESTIONING. 


Tue keen disappointment which awaits the teacher 
who questions his class, proves the necessity of it, 
when he finds how little is retained of that which 
he has taken infinite pains to impart. “Line upon 
line, precept upon precept,” Sunday after Sunday, 
and yet how poor the result! It demands great 
faith and patience in the teacher to enable him to 
feel his work is not entirely wasted. 

If the acquisition of some few facts were all, we 
might at times well give up in despair. Experience, 
however, proves that the good seed does not all fall 
upon barren ground, but springs up in proportion to 
the good influences brought to bear on the minds 
and hearts of the scholars, thus helping to regulate 
their lives and characters. 

Still the “drawing out” must be done, if our 
work is to be really effective. How often we have 
said to us, “I know what it means, but I cannot ex- 
press it.” Then comes in the value of questioning. 
We do not really know a thing unless we can put it 
into words; it remains vague in the mind, and is 


soon lost altogether. This system of questioning 
demands unceasing watchfulness on the part of the 
teacher; every word of a lesson should be made 
plain, and the scholars asked to reproduce it in their 
own fashion. It entails a good deal more labor, but 
teachers should learn that even the commonest 
words and facts will, more frequently than not, need 
explanation. It is almost impossible at times to 
realize the ignorance of even elder scholars concern- 
ing the simplest Bible stories and Gospel narratives 
which they have heard and been taught from child- 
hood, but which seem to pass from their minds like 
water through a sieve. It is, therefore, necessary 
that each teacher should devise some method for 
fixing his instruction in the minds of his pupils; 
and to keep the scholars awake and alive there is no 
better plan than constant and persistent spontaneous 
questioning. 

Stimulate thought by every possible means, and 
a work will be done which will not only make the 
Sunday teaching doubly valuable, but will enable 
us to send forth our scholars better armed for every 
work in life to which they may be called. — A. Pres- 
ton, in the Sunday-School Helper. 


THE KING’S DAUGHTERS. 
EXTRACT FROM “LEND A HAND”? MAGAZINE. 


Turis order met for the first time —a little com- 
pany of ten — on the morning of January 138, 1886. 
After consideration of the good to be gained and 
the good to be done, by binding themselves to- 
gether by a triple cord whose strands were Faith, 
Hope, and Charity, they decided to organize them- 
selves into an order or sisterhood of service, adopt- 
ing the “Ten Times One is Ten” idea, and hoping 
by the union of grateful women to increase their 
usefulness many times ten fold. 

At the first meeting a President, Secretary, and 
Treasurer were elected, and various names proposed 
for the order. Of these names “The King’s Daugh- 
ters”? was most favorably received, as linking the 
idea of work for humanity with that of allegiance to 
God. They chose for their badge a ribbon of the 
royal color, to be worn with or without the Maltese 
cross. 

Since to look upward is to trust, to look forward 
is to hope, and to look outward is to feel the woes 
of others, forgetting our own, and to lend a hand is 
only Love in action, the members chose for their 
motto, 

Look up and not down; 
Look forward and not back; 
Look out and not in; 

Lend a hand. 


And since Christ, the Elder Brother, lived these 
mottoes for their example, they took for their watch- 
word, “In His Name.” 

Since the King’s Daughters are responsible only 
to the King, in all details is largest liberty. The 
object is not to cumber the service with needless 
organization, but to unite women already engaged 
in the Master’s work, in a way to secure to each the 
sympathy and co-operation of all; and to induce all 
to widen the circle of helpfulness by drawing into 
it constantly more and more hands to work for hu- 
manity, and more and more hearts to love the 
King. 

Hints aAnp HELps. 

Fach branch’ of the order consists of at least ten 
members. ' e 

The General Society includes all branches. 

Any woman may form a branch by uniting nine 
other women with herself for joint effort in doing 
good. a 

Each branch may choose its special work. Any- 
thing, however small or simple, that helps another 
human being to be better or happier, is proper work 
for the Daughters of the King. : 

There should be frequent meetings of each ‘Ten, 
at such intervals as they may choose. Such meet- 
ings should open with a passage of Scripture or a 


hymn and prayer. Reports should be given of the 
good accomplished, and plans for future work dis- 
cussed. 

Whatever special work may be done, all branches 
have the common work of increasing the number of 
Tens. Every member of a Ten may form any 
number of Tens. One may be the King’s Daugh- 
ter, and unite with no Ten. On the other hand, 
Tens may be formed without adopting the order’s 
chosen name. Each Ten may organize and elect 
officers, but in so small a body it is not essential. 
The one who forms a Ten should keep a list of 
members and lines of work, and such interesting 
features and incidents as mark the growth and pur- 
poses of the branch. 

These rules may apply to other societies. 


THE CHANNING HALL LECTURE-TALKS. 
Third Series. Season of 1888-89. 


Tue Unitarian Sunday-school Society announces 
for its Third Series of Lecture-talks to Sunday- 
school Teachers and others a Coursr oF SIXTEEN 
LECTURES ON THE ORIGIN AND History or UnI- 
TARIANISM IN AMERICA. 

These lectures are free, and are designed to give 
to Sunday-school Teachers and young people who 
may attend the course a sense of the worth of Uni- 
tarianism as a faith which has deep historic roots, 
and from the beginning has had “ great allies.” It 
is hoped that they may quicken present loyalty to 
the Unitarian movement by showing in what direc- 
tions and to what ends that movement has tended 
in the past and is tending to-day. 

The lectures will be given’ in Channing Hall, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, on successive Saturday 
afternoons, at three o’clock, beginning October 20. 


List oF SuBsECTS AND SPEAKERS. 
I. Antecedents. 

Oct. 20, “Christian Doctrine in the First Five 
Centuries,” Rev. Joseph Henry Allen. Oct. 27, 
“Orthodoxy and Heresy from the Fifth Century 
to the Fifteenth,” Rev. Edward H. Hall. Nov. 3, 
“Unitarianism and the Reformation,” Rev. Seth C. 


Beach. Nov. 10, “ Unitarianism in England,” Rey. . 


Brooke Herford. Nov. 17, “ Unitarianism and Ger- 
man Theology (from the time of Schleiermacher),” 
Prof. Francis G. Peabody. 


Il. Historic Unitarianism in America. 


Nov. 24, “Relations between the Early New 
England Parishes and Churches,” Rev. George IE. 
Ellis, D.D. Dec. 1, “ Early New England Unita- 
rians,” Rev. Andrew P. Peabody, D.D. Dee. 8, 
“ Channing,” Rev. George W. Briggs, D.D. Dee. 15, 
“ Transcendentalism,” Rev. Francis Tiffany. Dec. 
22, ‘““Theodore Parker,’ Rev. Samuel B. Stewart. 
Dec. 29, “ Unitarianism and Modern Literature,” 
Rey. Howard N. Brown. Jan. 5, 1889, ‘‘ Unitarian- 
ism and Modern Biblical Criticism,” Rev. James De 
Normandie. Jan. 12, “ Unitarianism and Modern 
Scientific Thought,” Rev. Thomas R. Slicer. 


TIl. Present Attitude. 


Jan. 19, “ Unitarianism and Ethics (including Phil- 
anthropy,” Rey. George Batchelor. Jan. 26, “ Uni- 
tarianism and Philosophy,” Professor Charles Carroll 
Everett. Feb. 2, “Ecclesiastical and Denormina- 
tional Tendencies,”’ Rev. Grindall Reynolds. 


EVERY OTHER SUNDAY. 


The uniform subscription price of Every OTHER 
SunpDAy is forty cents a year; but subscribers residing 
in the Boston postal district must send twenty cents 
additional for postage. All members of Sunday-schools 
who subscribe for the paper, will receive their copies in 
the package sent to their schools. 

PUBLISHED BY THE 


UNITARIAN SUNDAY-SCHOOL SOCIETY, 


25 BEACON Srrerr, Boston, Mass. 
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